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the establishment 
the establishment 


We tried to sell-out, but 
wouldn't have us ... So fuck 
- we're back for 



Welcome to #19! Thanks to all the people 
who bought last issue - it completely sold 
out. Amazing! When most of the world is 
zombified by Smartphones, it’s inspiring to 
see punks, freaks and weirdos still have an 
appetite for zines. 

We found last issue’s popularity so inspiring 
that we decided to mimic some of the bands 
we’ve liked over the years who have signed 
to major labels, and get the zine signed by 
a major publisher - get us out to a wider 
audience than our regular punks, freaks 
and anarchists. You know, the audience of 
drooling Smartphone zombies that deep 
down we always knew we deserved. 

We spent weeks writing an exhaustive 
marketing plan and invited A&R people 
from big book publishers like Pan, Puffin 
and Penguin Classics to private readings 
and selected dates on lecture tours. 
However, this merely resulted in empty 
lecture theatres and a handful of rejection 
emails along the lines of “Hi Reverend 
Cubesville, we don’t do fanzines :( But you 
might like to contact us after you’re dead 
and we’ll publish you when you’re not such 
a dick. Can you advise on a date? ;) Visit 
our new website for cool stuff :) :) lol lol 
lolofuckfuckf uckaslfdklj olWSLJKF SDLJ 
K ARSEHOLES FUCDD ASDSLALJAL 


another issue! 
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THE PERILS AND PITFALLS 

OF THE "PUB ZINE" 

AS YOU CAN TELL FROM THIS ISSUE, 
THESE IGNORANT PIGS HAVEN’T 
DETERRED US FROM PUBLISHING 
ZINES. LET’S FACE IT, WE WERE NEVER 
A “STADIUM ZINE” WITH THE BACKING 
OF A MAJOR PUBIisher, TV appearances, 
gala dinners and world tours; we were 
always more of a “pub zine”, with a small, 
attentive audience of freaks, geeks and 
losers - the kinds of sensitive over-thinkers 
who believe a bar code represents the 
shadow cast on the greasy floor of a 
cultural, commercial and artistic prison cell. 
And pub landlords told us we were good 
for beer sales - most people read this 
lightweight publication while they’re drunk or 
hungover. 

Yeah, ok, we scored a few minor hits 
with issues like “Punk and Running”, “St 
Winifred’s Unbound” “George Orwell” and 
“Do You Remember the Future?”. Trouble is, 
being a pub zine is cool when you’re in your 
20s, but let’s be honest - these days it’s a 
fucking embarrassment. 

Like watching those 1980s punk bands 
on the reunion circuit - the unfulfilled 
geography teachers and frustrated, pot- 
bellied business development executives 
you see sporting Undertones t-shirts in the 
tiling section of B&Q, whose moment of 
epiphany stretched all the way to: “let’s get 
the band back together”. The people who 
reward themselves with the privilege of 
talking about “back in the day” and chuck 
the real innovators into a box labelled “up 
and coming”. 
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Well congratulations, you invented the 
wheel. Here’s your lollipop. Back in the day, 
challenging the status quo was reduced to 
a youthful rite of passage. Your band was 
ok, but is this really the best you’ve had to 
offer? Take your “back in the day” and stick 
it rite up your passage. Don’t get the stupid 
band back together - divorce your stupid 
partner, disown your stupid kids, leave your 
stupid job, sell your stupid home and go and 
getfucked-up in Berlin, Brooklyn, Beijing or 
Barcelona till the money runs out and you’ve 
thought of something else to do. Just not 
Blackpool. 

Standing still is not 
an option... so jump 

around a bit 

So we decided to take this issue out on the 
road. We’ve explored the highways and 
byways of the North of England. We found 
Bolshy in the post-industrial dereliction of 
the Dock Road in Liverpool and Vitriolic 
Response in pre-gentrification Ancoats. 

We travelled to the Pennine foothills to visit 
Epic Problem in their home town, New Mills. 
We even tracked down the last member 
of Leeds innovators Gang of Four in a 
subterranean studio on the edge of the City 
of London. 

I’m writing this while surveying the North 
of England from a replacement rail service 
between Manchester Victoria and Rochdale. 
This landscape inspired some of the nation’s 
greatest artists, writers and musicians. 

All I can see though are endless red brick 
Victorian terraced houses, punctuated 
by steel sheds and out-of-town shopping 
complexes. Either I’m missing something 
profound, or this is mind-numbingly dull. 

A young man in a grey jogging suit stands 
transfixed by his mobile phone, unaware 
that his Alsatian dog is crapping on some 
daffodils. Elsewhere, an obese woman 
laboriously wheels a pale-faced crying child 
in pushchair. I feel depressed. This journey 
is an empty, dispiriting descent down the 


toilet bowl of wasted opportunity. It needs a 
good book and plenty of alcohol to stop me 
from screaming at the absurdity. 

The M62 is the nation's 

capital. . .not London 

Some of it might be fucking grim, but there’s 
a band of approximately 30 miles either side 
of the M62 that you could say is the capital 
of England. In terms of culture (bands, 
books, films), economics (farms, factories, 
seaports), entertainment (Blackpool, 
Bridlington, Scarborough, Southport) and 
climate (rain). It’s where all the stuff comes 
from that people from other countries think 
is cool. 

It has nothing to do with the Northern 
Powerhouse. 

The Northern Powerhouse is a ridiculous 
pantomime enacted for landlords and 
business leaders. It gives the outward 
impression of improving transport across the 
North of England, but on political, economic 
and cultural levels it is a concerted effort 
to send the population back to the drudge 
and disempowerment they spent the 20th 
Century fighting themselves out of. We’ll 
come back to this later in this zine. 

Fuck the Northern 
Powerhouse - we are not 
your slaves 

This zine explores connectivity on a different 
level - human connectivity and the spread 
of people and ideas through music, art and 
politics. Mostly through punk. We have 
always exploited the transport network to 
reach places that captured our imaginations 
and to meet the people that inspire us. And 
will continue to do so. Be free. Express 
yourselves. Enjoy this issue. 

Reverend Richard Cubesville 
Manchester 
M i d - 2 0 1 6 
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Cubesville back issues! And More! 


Here's your chance to catch 
up on the people's favourite 
anarcho- absurdist -punk zine 
delivered straight to your 
door. 

Postage & packing: 63p each 
(UK) . Add 4 Op each additional, 
or get in touch for 
International and bulk rates. 
PayPal as friends n family 
cubesville@hotmail . com 

#17 £1. String issue. Interviews with 
Steve Ignorant/Paranoid visions, switched 
on Spanish pop-punkers Accidente, Dead 
Kennedys biographer Alex Ogg, queer 
poet Dominic Berry. With anarchopunk pub 
quiz Anarquizzed, rants about corporate 
strikebreakers, ridiculous recipies. 

Plus anarcho-absurdist puppet action and 
make your own pogo punk puppet!! 


Fanzine Libraries. Record release chats 
with Endless Grinning Skulls, Bitches and 
Thisclose. Cut-out-and-keep action figures: 
Landverraad. 

The Vegan’s Guide to People Arguing 
with Vegans. £1-50 

The publication that turned arguing with 
vegans on its head. 36-page A6 pocketbook 
format with two-colour card cover. Wow. 
“People new to veganism may initially be 
surprised by the cornucopia of codswallop 
said about what is, after all, a constructive, 
compassionate lifestyle choice. As they 
soon discover, ignorance knows no borders, 
and the crassness, callousness and empty- 
headed nonsense in this collection is just 
the tip of the iceberg. This invaluable, 
interactive guide collects together some of 
the worst arguments against veganism to 
give you a flavour of what to expect from 
non-vegans. Enjoy the sheer absurdity of 
people arguing with vegans!” 



#15 £1. “Life-changing Moments”. 

Interviews with New York Dolls, Amorous 
Dialogues, Grand Collapse and vegan 
cookery writer Isa 
Chandra Moskowitz. 

Articles: Penny Rimbaud 
meets the punk 
scholars, Steve Hyland 
reviews hospital food. 

Cut-out-and-keep action 
figures: The Roughneck 
Riot. 


#14 £1. “This issue 
was not going to 
feature music... 
but now it does” 

Interviews with Crass 
artist Gee Vaucher, and 
bass superstar Mike 
Watt. Articles on Punk 
Movie-making (with Oi 
Polloi the movie) and 


Andy T - I Still Fucking Hate Thatcher 7” 

£5 + £1 p&p 


Classic comeback single from this great 
anarchopunk poet. 
Like a Sleaford Mod 


gatecrashing a PIL 
rehearsal, (but Andy 
was doing it way 
before) 
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During Epic Problem's five-year lifespan, they have constantly 
played down the fact that that Mackie was the original bass 
player of the much— revered Blitz . Given that Mackie could 
have milked the nostalgia trail for all it was worth, he s 
concentrated on writing, performing and recording fresh 
material . We take a walk around Epic Problem' s home town of 
New Mills to talk about its punk heritage and whether it's 
time yet to lift the lid on the past. 

Meal Street, New Mills, is to 
UK82 punk what Beale Street, 

Memphis, is to the blues 

New Mills holds a near-mythical 
status in punk history as 
the epicentre of the style 
of punk that was to be later 
called UK82. The town produced 
legendary bands Blitz, The 
Violators and Attak - not bad 
for a quiet corner of the 
Peak District, which boasts 
a population of 10,000, and 
whose other claim to fame is 
the factory that makes Parma 
Violets . 

I'm standing on a steep cobbled 
street in the heart of New Mills 
with Epic Problem guitarist 


and co-founder Mackie. We're 
looking up at a discoloured 
sandstone terrace that runs 
along one side of Meal Street 
while Mackie points out the 
narrow window of what was once 
dubbed Slum Studios - the 
home of Blitz, Attak and The 
Violators. "We used to practice 
here between 1979 until about 
1980/81," Mackie says. "It had 
no power, but Nidge (guitar) had 
a flat about two floors above to 
the right. He ran a power lead 
down, which we ran sockets off 
and rigged the lights up. Plug 
boards galore - fuses glowing in 
the dark." 

Mackie' s sister, Lindsay, played 
drums with Attak and his then- 
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fiancee Helen sang with the 
Violators. The three close-knit 
bands would practice on a rota, 
sharing gear, depending on who 
was gigging or recording. "Yeah, 
that was the place there," says 
Mackie, "what a shithole. But it 
was our shithole." 

When Gary Bushell took the train 
from Euston to interview Blitz 
and The Violators for Sounds 
magazine, he was surprised that 
an otherwise unassuming Peak 
District town should produce 
such a ferocious sound. "He 
couldn't believe it," says 
Mackie. "Because he's from 
Millwall or whatever, he thought 
it was like Last of the Summer 
Wine. But you can be fucking 
angry living anywhere, let's 
face it." 

No Future records signed all 
three bands after releasing a 
Blitz demo as the All Out Attack 
EP. Mackie says he's blown away 
by the reverence shown to the 
band. "Now, looking back, it's 
so weird when I get messages 
from people in Brazil or Japan 
- it's just so mindblowing," he 
says, "it really is. I put part 
of it down to the fact that the 



The Great Rock n Roll Swizzel: New 
Mills' other notable exports are 
Parma Violets and Refreshers 


career of Blitz was so 
short - they didn't 
play a lot of gigs, 
they didn't play a 
lot of stuff, so they 
didn't have a lot of 
time to mess everything 
up ... " 

Apart from that 
difficult second album? 
"They should never have 
called it Blitz," he 
says dismissing the pop 
direction of the Second 
Empire Justice LP. 
"There was only Carl in 
it. It's like me now 
touring as Blitz - it'd 
be fucking ridiculous." 





Epic Problem’s big dilemma 

But on last December' s five- 
date German tour, and after a 
lot of soul searching, Epic 
Problem took the bold decision 
to break the silence and to 
include two Blitz songs in their 
set - Razors in the Night and 
Warriors . 

"We said, if the crowd is into 
our Epic Problem stuff and 
we're feeling it, then we'll 
do some Blitz. I hate the fact 
of doing 10 or 12 songs and 
people looking at us and going, 
'When are they going to do the 
fucking Blitz songs?' That's 
why we've never done it. I've 
never wanted to live off that in 
the UK. It's not my bag. I've 
wanted to write new stuff and be 
creative. OK, people always put 
it on the posters - that's up to 
them. People come up to me all 
the time and say, 'Blitz were my 
favourite band, and I remember 
buying the EP.' Fucking great - 
I love that. But we're not going 


to play a set of it." 

Mackie says the tour 
had the ups and downs 
of a lesser-known 
UK band - varying 
audiences, a dodgy 
rented van and financial 
hardship. 

"We played a place 
called Mannheim, and 
we've named song we've 
got coming out on our 
new EP; Mannheim Nil," 
he says. "That was how 
many people came in 
through the door." 

Never Surrender 

When he fell out of love with 
Blitz-generation punk in the 
early 1980s, Mackie says he 
drifted between scenes such 
as posi-punk, Madchester and 
hip hop. "None of that really 
did it for me," he says. "And 
then I was talking to [Epic 
Problem singer/guitarist] Jake's 
dad, Andy. He came over and 
introduced himself and said he 
used to be a big Blitz fan. I 
didn't know Jake at the time. 



And he said his son played in a 
band and that there was quite 
a big scene. And it fired me up 
again . " 

Jake's impressive pedigree of 
North West punk bands includes 
such luminaries as Kamikaze 
Sperm, War Coma, Dead Subverts 
and Hated Till Proven. 

"Jake was still living with 
his dad," Mackie explains, 

"and I went round to his house 
and knocked on the door. I 
said, 'I've got some demos 
for some songs, but I can't 
sing for shit. Do you fancy 
singing them?' And he said he'd 
have a go." He says forming 
Epic Problem hinged on Jake's 
decision. "If Jake hadn't have 
done it, we wouldn't have done 
it. Because I wanted someone 
younger who knows now about 
punk now. I could've got a lot 
of beery older blokes to to a 
Blitz set. But I wanted someone 
younger who' s got that drive and 
luckily he said yes, so it was 
great . " 

New Age...? 

After five years, Epic Problem 
have collected their recorded 
output - two 7" EPs, a 10" EP, 
a split 7" with Holiday and a 
couple of tracks on compilations 
- onto a CD. They have 
established themselves in the 
Manchester punk scene as gruff, 
pacey pop-punkers with a heavy 
nod to the likes of Leatherface, 
with a live set that matches 
Mackie' s enthusiasm with Jake's 
energy and presence. 

"There is a little bit of street 
punk in the choruses," Mackie 
says, "but I like a lot of 
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hardcore like Paint It Black and 
Gorilla Biscuits - more melodic 
with hooks. But the real love 
of my life is Leatherface, so 
there's a lot of that. That was 
what I said to Jake - I knew he 
liked Leatherface, and the songs 
in my head sounded like that. It 
just developed from there." 

Was it important to have a New 
Mills-based band to continue the 
town's punk heritage? "It wasn't 
an issue," Mackie says, "but I'm 
so glad it worked out that way. 
Greg, our first drummer, was in 
one of the incarnations of the 
Violators. And when Blitz were 
going he was in a band called 
Skin Graft and Ack Ack. He was 
from Buxton, Jake was New Mills 
and Morry wasn't from a punk 
background but I was chatting to 
him and he was so enthusiastic. 
It was handier them being 
local." 


forward to a productive 
year with a planned 
split EP with Slow 
Death , and an album 
in-writing. "We're two 
tracks down and we want 
to do 10/12 tracks," 

Mackie explains. "I 
definitely want to do 
that this year, because 
we haven't got a lot of 
gigs, apart from maybe 
going to the US. Let's 
face it, it's not going 
to go on forever, but 
when it does end I can 
say, 'We did a fucking 
great album.' We've 
done a compilation of 
17 tracks and that's the end of 
a chapter. Now I want to do a 
block of work like [Leatherface 
album] Mush - it's going to be 
Mush . " 



After a relatively quiet 2015, Listen: epicproblem2.bandcamp.com/ 

he says the band is looking 


New Mills in numbers: 



Eating: 

vegetarian cafe - Pulse (now open 7 days) 


* 0 ^ y* Football: 

Record-breaking run 
Cm °f defeats by Evo Stik 

Northern Premier league 
team New Mills AFC (“The Millers”) in 
their opening 26 fixtures of their 2015/16 
season, which coincidentally ended on 
26 January with a euphoric 2-2 away 
draw with Witton Albion 


ttina There: 

way^ stations - New Mills Centra, and Hew Mi„s Newtown 
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We 


are 


The Northern Powerhouse is an 
economic initiative to plunder the North 
of England, led by the same people 
who kept the population in enslavement 
during the industrial revolution, and 
in unemployment during the current 
ridiculous neoconservative experiment. 


The people who profit from this would 
like us to believe this is doing us a 
favour, rather than subjecting us to the 
ravages of austerity politics and old- 
school workplace exploitation. 


So this issue we’re joined by Billy 
Casper from Kes, who’s giving us five 
reasons he’s saying, “Fuck the Northern 
Powerhouse, we are not your slaves!” 


1 . George Osbourne 
The story of the Northern Powerhouse is a 
ridiculous pantomime in which Cinderella 
flogs her guts out for her three ugly sisters 
- The Landlord, The Company Executive 
and The Local Government Schemer.... and 
there’s no Prince at the end of it. Not even 
a ball to attend. Just more toil and worry. 


This absurd story is narrated by a smirking 
little toff called George Osborne; a smarmy 
little creep, who was educated in public 
schools around London and belonged to 
the repugnant Oxford University Bullingdon 
Club. Here’s a transcript from the opening 
scene of the panto, when he unveiled the 
Northern Powerhouse at Manchester’s 
Museum of Science and Industry in 2014: 


GO: In the 19th and 20th centuries, a 
factory would be located where you could 
find raw materials, power, and cheap 
labour. Today, in a services based 
economy, what investors are looking for is 
not a river to dam, but access to a deep 
pool of human capital.... 

All this requires scale. You need a big place, 
with lots of people. Like London. 

[Enter Billy Casper from Kes] 

BC: Oh no we don’t! Do we boys and girls? 
GO: Oh, yes we do! 

Whole of Manchester protesting outside the 
2015 Conservative Party conference: Oh no 
we fucking don’t! 

[Exit Osbourne pursued by angry mob] 

BC: Fuck the Northern Powerhouse! 
Audience: We are not your slaves! 
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2 . The "deep pool of human 
capital" is infested with sharks 
Were YOU consulted about how the 
government should spend your money? 

I wasn’t. But the the land-owners and 
business chiefs who stand to make the 
most from the scheme certainly were. Take 
Peel Group, who featured in Cubesville 
#16’s business pages. This tax-dodging 
property developer epitomises the Northern 
Powerhouse spirit - picking the pockets of 
local councils to create industrial nightmares 
of 19th Century proportions, while its 
billionaire owner John Whittaker lives 
tax-free on the Isle of Man. The Northern 
Powerhouse’s infrastructure plans will be 
implemented by a group called Transport 
for the North. On its partnership board sits 
Robert Hough CBE, who works for... you 
guessed it; Peel Group. 

When Transport for the North conducted 
an economic review to influence the 
government’s spending plans, were YOU 
consulted? If not, join Billy Casper from 
Kes in telling Transport for the North, “Fuck 
the Northern Powerhouse, we are not your 
slaves!” 



3. Please sir, may we have a 
rail service? 

This issue is about connectivity, about 
creating your own culture. We’ve travelled a 
lot to make it. We’ve seen bus replacement 
services to Rochdale, 1980s Pacer Trains 
on the Huddersfield line and inadequate 


Osbourne' s launch of The 
Northern Powerhouse, also known 
as "Lowryland" theme park 


shelter on platforms. There’s a big 
fanfare about rail investment for 
the Northern Powerhouse, like an 
electrified line between Huddersfield 
and Stalybridge... but much of the 
network has received fuck all since 
Thatcher’s days. Even Thatcher wasn’t 
mad enough to risk the tube trains in 
London, with privatisation “Thank you 
for an electric train sir”, “Thank you for 
replacing the 1980s rolling stock sir”, 

“Thank you for bumping up our fares 
sir”. For denying people basic services 
and then patting yourselves on the 
back for even a hint of investment, 

“Fuck the Northern Powerhouse, we 
are not your slaves!” 

4 . The boss wants me over in 
Leeds tomorrow morning 

Northern Powerhouse plans include 
infrastructure spending on road and rail to 
attract investors. In other words, improved 
infrastructure to coerce people into longer 
[unpaid, unproductive] journeys for work. 

Not a single mention of taking a train 
for leisure purposes. Will works will be 
delivered out of business hours? With more 
replacement buses on Sundays, cancelled 
trains on Bank Holidays, reduced service 
over Christmas? Plenty of time to dwell 
on how we’ve got this upside down; that 
leisure time is precious. That you do have 
an identity outside of work. Plenty of time to 
think, “Fuck the Northern Powerhouse, we 
are not your slaves!” 

5 . Welcome to London : Home of 
the Northern Powerhouse 

It was a sad day for Northern Powerhouse 
staff in Sheffield when news broke that 
their jobs were moving down to London. 
London-based management consultants 
McKinsey grabbed nearly £200,000 of 
public money and recommended nearly 
250 jobs be shifted to London. Join Billy 
Caspar from Kes as he boards the Megabus 
headed south to say, “Fuck the Northern 
Powerhouse, we are not your slaves!” 
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Business pages 





For centuries, writers have used satire as a weapon against 
oppression. Starvation in 18th Century Ireland caused by 
merciless English rulers and avaricious landlords prompted 
Jonathan Swift (author of Gulliver' s Travels) to publish a blunt 
and shocking satire that recommended the children of the poor 
be used to feed the rick. Under its abbreviated title, A Modest 
Proposal, Swift even provided tips on the best way to cook the 
poor. Its cultural shockwaves may even have inspired the 7" 
single Eat the Rich by Motorhead 250 years later. 


We are indebted to playwright, cultural commentator and all- 
round anarchist Boff Whalley, who has offered his own modest 
proposal for the economic suppression and cultural plunder of 
the North of England. Readers should note this is merely a 
satire; the real cultural plunder, such as moving collections 
from Northern museums to London, shows no such modesty. 



It is a melancholy object to those who 
travel through the Northern part of this 
country to see the Northern people in their 
hordes carrying only their weary, under- 
nourished bodies and their Tesco carrier 
bags, crawling along the grey damp streets 
like drugged ants. It has been said on 
more than one occasion that it would be of 
benefit to the nation as a whole if we could 
simply jettison the Northern Parts and all the 
people therein, leaving them to drift further 
Northwards until, still clutching their Tesco 
carrier bags, they arrive in Iceland, out of 
our country’s naval waters. 

Whilst this may be of benefit to our 
politicians and bankers alike, it does 
not help the chairmen, directors and 
shareholders of our corporations, who need 
the Northern people to buy their products. 
Then there is the small matter of Lottery 
tickets - is it not startling to witness the 
voracious appetite of the Northern people 
for that one-in-a-million chance of winning a 
few shillings by purchasing a grubby fistful 


of Lottery scratch cards on a Saturday tea- 
time at the local newsagents? But oh the 
delightful denouement that in doing so, the 
income garnered pays handsomely into the 
opera houses and portrait galleries of our 
beloved capital city. No, we cannot simply 
rid ourselves of that part of our land where 
there are still stand-up comedians and 
accents. What we must do instead is mould 
from this ball of philistinous Northernness 
something proud, brave and profitable. A 
Northern Powerhouse. 

It is with this in mind that I humbly propose 
my own thoughts, which I hope will not be 
liable to the least objection. The Northern 
people, by their nature, do not need culture. 
Their power lies in their very lack of such 
a thing. They have need only of fast food, 
cheaply-produced television and smart 
phones. (Rest assured, the irony of the 
Northern people owning smart phones is 
not lost upon me). What I suggest is that, 
for the good of the nation, we remove from 
the Northern lands, piece by piece, artefact 


by artefact, whatever may come under the 
broad title of ‘culture’. We can start with the 
libraries - what use are books to those who 
can barely read? They have their Instagram 
and their abbreviated text language, what 
need for Dickens, Shakespeare or Swift? 

Following this we can plunder the great 
Victorian galleries, appropriating the oils, 
the busts and the porcelains, the Turners 
and the Constables. Surely there can be 
no counter-argument to the claim that all 
the nation’s finest works of landscape and 
portraiture should by rights be held in dark 
warehouses beneath London’s galleries, 
where they can best accrue monetary value 
before being sold to private collectors in 
Japan and the Americas? After the art we 
can dismantle the theatres, starving them 
of aid until they’re forced to produce only 
wretched re-runs of TV sitcoms voiced by 
aging am-dram hams and playing to meagre 
audiences of homeless waifs looking for an 
hour’s warmth. 

And music - we can transfer all Northern 
people’s music to the cosmopolitan centres 
of Camden and the King’s Road, thus 
avoiding any need for journalists to stray 
outside central London. Venues that once 
proudly hosted the finest musicians can be 
turned overnight into retail experiences - or 
shops, as the Northern people call them. 
Picture, if you will, the chasm thus created 
by demolishing a music venue being filled 
with the glory of a Poundland or a Betfred. 
Let me go further. We can build, alongside 
the arcades, superstores and malls, gigantic 
Arenas, filling their stages with an endless 
round of Billy Joels, Wet Wet Wets and 
Status Quos, charging the Northern people 
a week’s wage to relive their days as a 
student in the 1980s. 

Museums can be torn down brick by brick 
or turned into makeshift hospitals, where 
limping and bloodied Northern people can 
be hooked up to drips of McDonald’s thick 
milk shakes and can fashion themselves 


tourniquets from Tesco shopping bags. 
Museums? Museums are for academics, 
not for commoners and plebians. Surely 
the Ripley’s Believe It Or Not Museum in 
Blackpool is museum enough for the best- 
educated Northern person? No, let us tear 
down the grand and ornate architectural 
halls and build in their place more Gregg’s 
pie shops. The Northern people can never 
have enough pie shops. 


This modest proposal - depriving the 
Northern country of its culture and replacing 
it with something grey and nondescript 
and slightly smelly - is put forward in a 
spirit of open-hearted generosity. Imagine, 
if you can, the smiles on the faces of the 
Chinese and Russian billionaires as they 
see the stockpiles of sequestered Northern 
treasures filling the capital’s restaurants and 
wine bars. Let us look forward to the day 
when the Northern people can put down 
their Tesco carrier bags, look southwards, 
and be proud to say their Wednesday 
Lottery Thunderball tickets helped the 
capital display a Hockney in every 
Knightsbridge toilet. Then, and only then, 
will we truly have a Northern Powerhouse. 
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Gang .of /Four are atb'and*I worked back 
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[fromr^Their angular/ .quirky sound left 
Cfflegacy that rippled around punk, 


Jpostpunk and hardcore and reverberates in 
[contemporary DIY scenes. We decided it 
[time to track. down surviving original 
■(■Tmember, guitarist Andy Gill, which 
^involved a trek to his home studio on the 
■fringes of the £ .City of London, where he's 
mixing a new GoF live album... 
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Freedom, democracy and the 
Gang of Four 

Gang of Four' s surviving 
original member sits among the 
sprawling mess of his studio. 

The mixing desk is somewhere 
beneath random clutter as he 
mixes a new live album and 
prepares for an upcoming UK 
tour . 

GoF' s 2015 album. What Happens 
Next, represented a departure of 
the band' s singer and co-founder 
Jon King. Andy recruited singer 
Gaoler following a few sessions 
and a secret gig; he joins long- 
term bassist Thomas McNeice and 
drummer Johnny Finnegan in a 
semi-fluid, semi-fixed line-up. 

Still flying the flag? 

GoF' s egalitarian approach 
reflects contemporary DIY bands, 
who similarly desire to lose 
the shackles of macho rock. 

They established themselves 
on their first two albums as 
four individuals united under 
one banner - each instrument 
carrying equal weight in the 
final mix; each band member 
having an equal say. Does that 
dynamic still work with the 
band? 

"Jon King and I came up with the 
GoF ethos; our modus operandi," 
Andy says, "telling people it 
was a democracy, with one vote 
each. Things were actually done 
essentially by Jon King and 
me - mainly me because I came 
up with a lot of the music and 
the lyrics, and a lot of the 
production and so on. It wasn't 
a politically inspired move - it 
was how I wanted to hear things; 


all the instruments next to 
each other. Interwoven with 
each other. Like a watch - all 
the parts had to accurately 
work around each other." 

Andy muses on the 
contradictions of an all- 
male band leaving a legacy 
for female postpunk bands who 
created scenes separate from 
mainstream rock. "I think 
there are some interesting 
contradictions in there," he 
says. "We used to play with the 
Raincoats - I actually went out 
with Vicky [Aspinall, violin] 
for a while. I thought they 
were great live and on record. 

It was that looseness - GoF had 
grooves that were super tight. 
The Raincoats were like fabric 
that was always moving; almost 
falling apart. And they used 
to playfully criticise us for 
that. They used to identify 
that rigidity as being a macho, 
male thing. I don't think it's 
necessarily true, but it's an 
interesting idea." 

This happened next 

What Happens Next is a 
progression from GoF' s 2010 
disjointed, angular album, 
Content, with a fuller sound and 
packed-out with electronica. 
Although Andy continues GoF 
lyrical themes such as the 
dislocation between the consumer 
and the objects they consume, 
the album has its moments of 
reflection, loss and regret. 

"I don't know what's going on 
with me," Andy admits, "but I'm 
definitely capable of writing 
some bleak material from time 
to time. With Content, in the 
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back of my mind, maybe I wanted 
to reach back and connect with 
an earlier version of GoF. My 
approach [to What Happens Next ] 
was not to think about what a 
GoF fan would like. In many ways 
if you think about the first 
four records [Entertainment , 
Solid Gold, Songs of the Free, 
and GoF' s 'difficult fourth 
album' , Hard] they' re all quite 
different form each other. So 
going off into semi-uncharted 
territory isn't a new thing." 

EMI, Top of the Pops and 

“Rubbish-gate” 


independence, but I felt very 
strongly that our music would 
be exactly how we wanted it - 
no-one would be able to foist 
anything onto us . I wanted our 
records to get maximum exposure. 
I thought our music, its lyrical 
content and what we were talking 
about, would gain potency by 
being put out through the 
channel that we were critical 
of." In an interesting twist, 

GoF walked away from a Top of 
the Pops appearance following 
an argument about the lyric to 
their 1979 single, At Home He's 
a Tourist. The BBC wanted to 
insert "rubbish" into the line 
"And the rubbers you hide in 
your top pocket". GoF refused. 

As an artist, I think you’ll 
understand... 

Did the band's major label 
years restrict their creative 
output? Doing the rounds as a 
producer, Andy says, gave him 
a perspective on the music 
industry. "In my experience, the 
labels who wanted the most to do 
with the production tended to 
be the independent labels," he 
says. "I guess they feel they've 
got more personally invested in 
it." 


GoF preceded fellow Leeds 

agit-poppers Chumbawamba' s 
decicion to sign to EMI by 15 
years. [If they come every 
15 years, EMI should sign 
another Leeds agit pop band 
about now!!] Was there much 
soul-searching at the time? 

"At that time the arguments 
were swirling round about the 
indie thing versus the major 
thing," Andy says. "People 
were saying we'd lose our 
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Andy turns the interview on 
its head, and asks me what I'd 
do if someone came along and 
said they liked my zine and 
would like to put some money 
into it... on the condition 
that I upped the production 
values . I mumble something about 
producing a good-looking zine 
isn't something I'm averse to, 
but, I tell him, there's always 
going to be a corner of the 
garden that I let go fallow - 



the corner that I enjoy. Like 
not working a five-day week and 
having that time to create, to 
read books, whatever, but to not 
be tired out from work. We move 
on. 


in 1974, so when classic 
British punk came along, it 
didn't particularly move the 
conversation along from what 
I'd seen with Dr Feelgood." 
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London calling? 

As GoF gallops towards 
40, London is alive with 
celebrations of 40 years since 
the capital' s golden year of 
punk. Yet the Provinces, it 
could be argued, produced more 
interesting and enduring bands 

- GoF and the Mekons from Leeds, 
The Fall and Joy Division from 
Manchester, Pop Group from 
Bristol, etc, etc. How did GoF 
respond to the scene 200 miles 
down the Ml? And did they feel 
eclipsed by 
it? "When the 
Sex Pistols 
came to Leeds, 
several of my 
friends went 
to see them 
and I didn't," 

Andy says. "I 
went to see a 
film instead. 

I wasn't that 
interested. I 
kind of knew 
what it would 
be like. In 
terms of punk, 

I' d been very 
inspired by 
Dr Feelgood 

- their 
intensity, 
the artifice 
and the way 
they played 
with audience 
expectations . 

I saw them 


As students in Leeds, he 
adds, GoF created their own 
scene; mainly in the back room 
of legendary Leeds pub, The 
Fenton. "We all used to go 
there. And in there would be 
the Mekons, Gang of Four, the 
early days of Scritti Politti 
and Marc Almond of Soft Cell. 
Green [Scritti Politti] is very 
much a pub man . " 

I register some surprise that 
the elfen frontperson of the 
1980s darlings of the US Dance 

Chart should be a 
"pub man" . "You 
think Scritti 
Politti with 
their polished 
sound would be 
more Chateau 
Latour?" Andy 
asks, to which I 
suggest I thought 
he would be more 
comfortable 
with the 
1977/78 version 
of Prosecco. 

"Hmmm, probably 
Prosecco," Andy 
replies. We blink 
at each other. We 
move on . 

"I don't know 
if it was some 
way of saying, 

'I am gender 
fluid, ' but there 
was this fashion 
for knitting," 
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Andy says, "and they 
would be sat there 
with their knitting." 
The back room of the 
Fenton, it turns 
out, quite literally 
fostered a homespun 
scene . 


Shot by both sides 

However, postpunk 
knitters attracted 
the attentions of the 
far right. "It was 
the Fenton that the 
National Front came 
along and smashed 
up," Andy says. 

"Because they knew 
where these gays, 
artists, musicians, 
were hanging out in 
this bohemian way, 
which was a national 
disgrace. And they 
came along to sort 
us out. There was a 
while when the far 
right would come onto the campus 
looking for a pitched battle. 

Of course there were plenty of 
students who were ready to have 
a dust-up." 


Brave New Worlds 

As Andy mixes the latest GoF 
live album, he says there 
is the possibility of some 
Australian and 
Chinese dates . How, 

I ask, does a band 
called Gang of Four 
go down in China? 

"We've played there 
before in Beijing 
and Shanghai," he 
says, "and that was 
amazing. Because the 
scene and the people 


there reminded me 
a lot of 1976 in 
New York. Jon and 
I went there in 
1976 and hung out 
in CBGBs with John 
Cale and Joey Ramone 
and stuff. Hanging 
out in bars; and 
the general vibe 
and the way people 
dressed - 'I'm part 
of a scene just like 
these other people 
and it's all vibey 
and exciting' - it 
was very like that 
in China. So I think 
that's going to 
expand. " 


Andy may be GoF' s 
last man standing, 
but it looks like 
the band is in 
as productive a 
period as it has 
seen in some years. 
The band' s former 
egalitarian ethos may now be a 
majority of one, but when GoG 
reaches their 40th birthday in 
mid-2017, it will give us the 
opportunity to reassess their 
huge influence on the DIY scene, 
and the cultural revolution 
spearheaded by a Gang of Four. 


GoF are currently fundraising 

for future recordings 
through : 

www . pledgemusic . com/ 
pro jects/gang-of- four- 
live -album 


. . .where you can 
also buy collector' s 
items such as trashed 
microwave and guitars ! 
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A line-up change a year or so ago 
prompted Manchester crustpunks 
Vitriolic Response to develop 
their sound from a straight- 
forward bludgeoning d-beat into a 
twisting, frenetic, angst-fuelled 
assault on the eardrums. We found 
them at their practice room in 
a disused mill on the edge of 
Ancoats to talk band politics - 
revolution or evolution? 

Is anyone brave enough to describe what you 
sound like? 

J: I don't think it can be done - 
we're still progressing. 

R: We started off wanting to play 
basic old crust, but we've got a 
constant line-up now and we're 
still evolving. 

J : Someone described us as stadium 
crust once^ 

R: What's that about? 

J: I don't know, but it sounded 
good. 

OK let’s play a game of crust Jenga. If you 
remove a Jenga block, does the tower still 


stand? So if you remove Discharge, does the 
tower fall over? 

F: Fucking of course. 

M: But if you remove it carefully, 
there will still be other elements 
to hold it up. . . 

J: But we all have our own 
influences . 

R: It's like five different 
influences all in one. 

W: We all have eclectic music 
tastes. 

R: What influences me when I write 
will be different from what 
influences Will when he writes. We 
all come from different circles, 
but we all meet in the middle. 

OK, so it’s more of a circle than a square 
Jenga tower then? And then would you say 
someone like Discharge would complete the 
circle? 

R: To me personally. Discharge 
don't feature in it... because I'm 
more influenced by the early-to- 
mid 1980s smelly crust punk than 
Disorder and Discharge. But that's 
just me personally. 
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You’ve been through a line-up change 
that’s pushed you up another notch. How 
has the addition of the new members 
changed your sound? 

R: It's just blown me away 
completely. 

F: I think it's got loads 
better. Will and Jay's 
influences, and just themselves, 
have brought everything out. 

As a collective unit, it's 
brought us forward and given 
us the confidence to bring out 
our own influences. It's let us 
go, "Let's get more riffs in 
it, let's get more spingly- 
spangly bits." And also it's 
brought us on as a collective. 
We love those guys - we've 
known each other for ages. We 
were shit for ages, but we're 
a lot better now. 

J: For me, there are lots of good 
bands in the north, but I couldn't 
find people to start a band. Will 
was already playing with Swinelord 
and he was key. . . 

R: He's solid as a rock. When we 
got back from Europe, we'd had 
Paul filling in for us. But Will 
was the drummer we wanted when we 
got rid of D. But circumstances 
didn't work. And then the right 
time came and it all came 
together. We've had this line-up 
for more than a year, and we've 
motored on. 

F: We actually sat back and 
listened to what we were playing 
and wanted to do better. And took 
notice of riffs instead of playing 
three chords and fucking about. 

M: I think the addition of 
everybody has made it more 
expansive. For me, it's made me 
do different things when I sing. 
I've brought in lyrics I'd written 




previously for other styles 
of music - I'm singing about 
mental health and more issues 
about society instead of anti- 
war... There are more personal 
lyrics coming in now. It feels 
comfortable . 

Do you find there’s a play between your 
different generations? 

R: I don't see any generation gap 
at all. We're all really good 
mates and we don't realise that 
some of us are older and some of 
us are younger. 

F: It's that old punk rock thing 
as well - I still think I'm 18. 

R: I think Will's the oldest in 
the band. . . 

There’s a difference between being the oldest 
in the band and the most mature in the band. 

J: It's not your actual age, 
it's your mental age... But you 
guys were playing 1990s, of-the- 
essence, crust. And I've got a lot 
of thrash influences - the kinds 
of riffs I was playing were epic, 
thrashy riffs. And then we fused 
the two. And then Will likes his 
grind, and we managed to get some 
in too. 

F: There are lots of options about 
what we can play around with, 
whereas previously we couldn't. 

Cool. I was trying to think of recent crust 
bands in Manchester, other than Swinelord. 
And there’s been a deficit. Liverpool’s pretty 
good. ..Leeds is fucking amazing... 

F: Manchester's very dub and ska 
really. 

W: There's a lot of grind, but 
they're not in the same scene as 
us . 

M: The last crust band in 
Manchester is Extinction of 
Mankind. 

R: And they're not really 
Manchester . 

Do you think Manchester is an odd place 
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where crust people would go to a ska gig, 
whereas somewhere like Leeds they wouldn’t 
be seen dead at one.. 

F: I think it comes down to the 
options - there's not a lot going 
on. 

R: Every time we get a venue to 
put bands on, it closes down. 
There's not a steady base, 
so people travel to Leeds, 
or Liverpool, or Sheffield. 
Manchester, you might have a gig 
at a bar for five or six weeks and 
then it closes down. 

J: Even the Northern Quarter has 
changed since I started going 
out in my teens - you used to 
walk around Tibb Street and it 
was dead. Now it's all hip bars. 
Gullivers is still putting bands 
on. 

R: And the Retro Bar has been a 
mainstay. The Star and Garter is 
always on the edge of being shut 
down . 


I hung around with people 
from other towns more. 


Like me crashing at yours after gigs? 

R: There's also a big divide 
in Manchester - you get gigs 
like Punk for Pam and Punk for the 
Homeless, and there are people who 
would go to them but not to crusty 
grindcore gigs. 

J: This is why I go to ska gigs 
- these people are my friends and 
I'll support them. They need to 
play to people - they need that 
confidence to go on and do better 
things. It's all a big circle. 


So with your change of line-up, you’re more 
dynamic, more progressive, do you now 
match up to your own description of your 
band. “Five northmen of the crust apocalypse 
making Manchester a threat again”? 

R: I'd say yes! 

M: In the best Bad News tradition. 


W: I think a lot of it is over-' 
gentrification of Manchester... 

M: That's what one of our songs 
is about, This Fucking City, it's 
about Manchester. To me, I've got 
a really negative attitude because 
I've been going to gigs since I 
was a kid, and I feel alienated, I 
don't feel at home so much. It's 
my city, but I couldn't go to a 
club and listen to music I liked. 


Anything else to say? 

R: That we've got a new record 
coming out soon. It's recorded and 
the artwork is being done. It's 
going to be a 10" co-released by 
Pumpkin Records. It's all stuff 
we've written together and two old 
ones, which we've amalgamated into 
our new sound. It's all fresh... 

Listen: 

vitriolicresponse . bandcamp . com 
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Cut-out-and-Keep 


Action Figures 
Featuring 


This issue's Action Figures 
feature Leeds queerpunk 
superheroes, Jesus and 
his Judgemental Father. 

I first got to see these 
pop-'punkers a couple of 
years back on a windswept 
Mayday open air festival 
in Bradford - their boppy 
tunes made a life affirming 
spectacle following a dark, 
sinister set by Lazarus 
Blackstar . So when we got 
wind they were playing a 
Sunday night gig down the 



Make your action figures: 

Step 1: Cut out this page and 
glue it to a breakfast cereal 
packet or other recycled, 
biodegradable material. 

Step 2: Cut round each figure 
using the dotted lines to 
guide you. 


road in The Castle pub in 
Manchester's fashionable 
Northern Quarter, it was 
an opportunity too good to 
be true. Thanks loads to 
the band for arranging an 
impromptu photoshoot in the 
Castle's cluttered dressing 
room. 

Check their first album, 
Kings and Queens , and 
contributions to the 
brilliant Riot Grrrl Berlin 
compilations . 


Step 3: Cut along the dotted 
lines on the bases of your 
figures to create flaps, which 
you can then fold over to make 
stands . 

Step 4: Arrange the figures in 
gig-type poses. 

Step 5: Now arrange Jesus and 
his Judgemental Father around 
your music player, slap on 
their pop-punk-tastic 2012 
debut album. Kings and Queens 
and bop till you drop. 


http: // jesusandhisjudgementalfather .bandcamp.com/ 
http : / /riotgrrrlberlin . tumblr . com/grrrlcompilations 
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Liverpool's rocking at the moment. 
Bolshy epitomise the city's 
burgeoning DIY spirit - they're 
creative, motivated and kick 
ass live. Cubesville found them 
in their practice room amongst 
the derelict warehouses of the 
Dock Road to talk about Bolshy 
beginnings , gentrification and the 
joys of touring. . . 

Roll call: 

Harley - Guitar 

Robyn - Saxophone 

Andrew - Drums 

Sam - Bass 

Louis - Guitar 

Jenny - Trombone (late) 

Molly - Vocals (absent) 

For people who aren’t familiar with Bolshy, 
would you like to give us a potted history? 

A: We met 50% through school and 
50% through activism and stuff 
- around three years ago with 
Occupy mainly. So a mash-up of the 
two. Three of us were in a band 
together at school and it evolved 


and morphed into what it is now. 

Punk and politics? 

A: Yeah, some would say the two 
go hand-in-hand. I know it's been 
said before . . . 

I did a bit of internet research on Bolshy 
to see what the top results were on 
DuckDuckGo and there was some YouTube 
footage of an early incarnation of Bolshy 
busking on Church Street (in central 
Liverpool)... 

R: I love those busking videos 
because it's before I joined and 
you all look so cute and so funny. 
H: Yeah, so happy and not cynical. 
Not naive . . . 

L: . . .Or beaten down by life. 

H: We look like we've aged a year 
every three months. 

I was quite impressed - there was a small boy 
putting some money in the hat - it showed 
you were going down ok. 

A: Yeah, we used to do really 
well... Back when we were busking 
we were playing considerably more 
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accessible music. Like the music 
was from more of second-wave ska, 
so we were doing Specials covers 
or ska versions of other songs and 
people really dug it. But we did 
it too much and people saw us too 
much. It's become increasingly 
difficult to busk in Liverpool - 
it' s become very congested with 
street artists. Which isn't a bad 
thing. 

L: People would come up to us and 
say, "You should go on Britain's 
Got Talent." 

Do you think your lives could have taken a 
different turn if you had? 

A: I don't know. The amount of 
enthusiasm and energy that we put 
into going down the path that 
we're going down now, if we'd put 
it on going down the other path, 

I think we'd of got some small 
recognition. It's just where you 
put your effort really, and that 
definitely wasn't our game. 

H: Busking was a good way of 
getting the money to pay for the 
rehearsal room to play the punk 
music that we were into. 

A: That winter - my parents had no 
money and it was just cool to be 
able to buy my own food - that was 
my favourite bit about it. 

The Bolshy guide to Liverpool. Seeing as the 
zine will have an anti-Northern Powerhouse 
theme, first off is a stupid question - do you 
think playing music has taken you further than 
not playing would have done? 

S: Absolutely. I think we'd all be 
stuck in the city if it wasn' t for 
playing music. We wouldn't have 
played all the mad festivals that 
we played, toured the country and 
hopefully will be touring Europe 
at the end of this year. 

L: On our last tour we ended up 
stranded in Plymouth, and we 
looked at a map and realised where 
we were - we'd got all the way 


down there ! 

A: I'd just like to 
say there was actually 
nothing funny about 
being stranded in 
Plymouth. - 13 hours in 
Plymouth A&E . 

Do you think music is different 
from football - there’s a football 
rivalry between Liverpool and 
Manchester, but I always wanted 
to check out bands in different 
cities... 

L: Especially recently 
- people are travelling 
between Liverpool and 
Manchester a lot more, 
and people are helping each other 
out, and yeah, it's boss. 

J: And people put things on at 
different times to each other, so 
they don't clash. 

A: By the way, Jen' s entered the 
room, so we're six out of seven 
now. 

We’re in a funny part of Liverpool. Previously 
in the zine, I’ve written about gentrification 
and venues getting closed down... 

S:...The Ducie Bridge, which was a 
fucking boss venue . 

So today to get here I’ve walked from News 
from Nowhere, through the shopping part 
of Liverpool and the financial quarter and 
through the derelict docklands. It seems like 
this venue is on the fringes of the city. 

R: This is where cultural venues 
are at the moment - shunted to the 
sides . 

H: We've just lost the Kazimier 
which was one of Liverpool's only 
mid-sized venues. It's like the 
Baltic area was somewhere the 
Council was encouraging creative 
communities to go - they were 
being pushed out of the city 
to there because that's where 
creativity is allowed to happen. 
But now that's feeling the 
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effect of gentrification 
and having planning 
applications blocked 
by student apartments. 

And the few remaining 
warehouses being bought, 
demolished and built 
10 storeys higher than 
they originally were. So 
that's gone to shit. And 
this area now has got 
loads of international 
investment with the 
intention of building 
huge apartment complexes 
and huge hotels. And 
it's probably not going 
to be long until this is 
an extension of the city centre 
and it feels like the business 
district you've just walked 
through. 

L: They're pushing us out so far 
that it feels like we're getting 
into the suburbs where people 
live . 

I can’t wait for the Crosby and Formby d-beat 
scene. 

R: Gigs on the beach. 

H: That's the problem though. 

We've always moved into those 
redundant areas where there's been 
an industry and it's collapsed. 

And this is one of the last 
remaining areas in Liverpool - the 
North Docks. 

You’re like the flowers growing through the 
cracks in the concrete. 

S: But less pretty. 

How’s about Bolshy’s guide to Liverpool 
- best and worst bits of 
Liverpool? 

H: I think my 
favourite parts 
are the venues 
like Maguires on 
Renshaw Street, 

Constellations on 


Greenland Street, Next to Nowhere 
on Bold Street. 

A: It's hard to pick out a specific 
area . . . 

R: . . .Because there are lots of 
pockets . 

Say if I was a tourist and I could only see one 
thing in Liverpool, what would it be? 

A: Sefton Park's pretty beautiful. 
We've got good parks. 

L: And then you should go down 
Princess Avenue and walk down 
any of the streets on the left - 
all the houses have been boarded 
up by the Council and then not 
redeveloped 

R: You could see Granby Four 
Streets - they' ve won the Turner 
Prize. It's this group of artists 
who have gone into the streets 
where they've boarded up the 
houses and decorated and tried to 
bring it back into the community. 

And then finally onto DIY. It sounds like 
there’s a very vibrant, very active and very 
energetic DIY scene in Liverpool... 

A:... It goes far beyond punk music 
as well, beyond dance music and 
everything. It's ridiculously DIY. 
L: It's a necessity. 

What’s kicking off in the DIY scene at the 
moment? 

A: (to Sam) Kingsize Collective - 
are you still Kingsize Collective 
or are you Dead Good Crew? 

S: There's several promoters 
in Liverpool; us - Kingsize, 

Dead Sound and Anti-Pop, No 
Direction . . . 

H: We're avoiding talking 

about Dead Good 
Gathering, because 
we're involved in 
it . To be honest, 
it's probably one 
of the coolest 
things to have 
happened on the 
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DIY scene in terms of promoters, 
bands and the scene all coming 
together to put on one massive 
event. It happened in November and 
it' s happening next November as 
well. Everyone's pulled together 
and created something none of us 
could have achieved on our own. 
Similar things have happened in 
Manchester, like something that 
started last year that we were 
inspired by - the Manchester Punk 
Festival, which is an assortment 
of promoters like TNS and 
Anarchistic Undertones. 


of the equation and having more 
things where you pay what you 
want. I think that's the counter 
to gentrification. 

H: It probably rises as 
gentrification rises because people 
do more together and help each 
other out. 

S: All we have is each other... 

H: Gentrification spurs the right 
things to happen. But those right 
things would happen anyway, with 
money in the equation or not. 

S: But there's more needed in a 
hostile environment. 



Do you think it’s the opposite of gentrification 
- where everything costs money? 

J: It's trying to take money out 


Brilliant. Thank you very much. 

www. bolshy, co .uk/ 

https : //soundcloud . com/bolshy 
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The Trans-Pennine Real Ale Trail 
is a series of real ale pubs 
in quiet Pennine towns , which 
are linked by the Manchester 
to Huddersfield railway. Sounds 
idyllic. Gareth's birthday 
presented a long- sought 
opportunity for a small group 
to spend a Saturday afternoon 
following the route. But we got 
far more than we expected. . . 

Roll call: Cubesville, Darren, 
Gareth , Jenny, Merrick, Mike, 
Nicci, Spencer, Will, Zoe 

We kicked-off with a livener in 
the Bull's Head, Manchester - 
a much-overlooked pub opposite 
Manchester Piccadilly railway 
station. As it was Saturday 
afternoon, entrance was 
restricted to the side door 
to deter crowds of football 
supporters. Manchester City 
hosted West Bromwich Albion 
at the Etihad Stadium that 
afternoon, and the amiable 
doorman told us he generally 
didn't allow large groups of men 
into the pub at all. A pint of 
Bull's Gold chipped the edge of 
the previous night's hangover 
before we took the TransPennine 
Express to Stalybridge. Although 
it was only 2pm, the train we 
boarded already showed signs of 
heavy drinking and some light 
vandalism. The aisles were 
littered with empty pint glasses 
and the tables were full of cans 
and bottles. 


Stalybridge Station is an 
easy pub to stop in. And if 
we'd known what lay ahead, we 
probably would have spent the 
day basking in the bright lights 
of "Staly Vegas". The buffet is 
filled with an inviting kitchen 
smell, and crammed with rail 
paraphernalia, although the bar 
was three-deep. In consolation, 
the beers are really well 
kept. Two pints of Liverpool 
Organic Brewery's Elderflower 
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Ale went down a treat, as did 
a helping of a local delicacy, 
black peas. These are served 
in an earthenware bowl, doused 
with vinegar and eaten with a 
spoon. They taste like mushy 
peas really. The beer to watch 
out for was Blackjack's Ace of 
Spades - a 10% stout with a 
light after-taste of liquorice. 
The clientele was distinctly 
divided into ale fans and meat 
heads, which was a forecast of 
the storm to come. Although the 
bar has an exhaustive menu of 
fine beers, the meat heads opted 
for Budvar (men) and Strongbow 
Dark Fruit (women. They 
congregated in the smoking area. 

Male sports fans and hen 
parties crowd the TransPennine 
line on non-summer Saturdays. 
Consequently, the train to 


Greenfield was raucous, and we 
sheltered near the doors with a 
worried-looking young family. 
There was no way of accessing 
the toilet, and I was glad of 
the short journey. 

I was keen to re-visit The 
Railway at Greenfield, as I'd 
enjoyed their excellent beers 
in the past. This cosy pub is 


divided into three rooms, 
and hosts folk nights 
and the occasional rock 
and roll gig. However, 
this afternoon it was 
rammed with packs of 
meat heads, who were now 
a couple of pints into 
their Saturday afternoon 
session. A perturbed 
Merrick returned from 
the Gents and reported: 
"Fucking hell, the 
toilets are literally 
full of massive blokes on 
'roids snorting coke." 
Again, medium-strength 
lager and Strongbow Dark 
Fruit were consumed in 
large quantities by the 
population of north 
Manchester satellite towns. 


Marsden was a mistake. I've 
been curious about the village 
for some time - it lies on the 
Pennine Way and is beside the 
opening of the Standedge Tunnel 
on the Huddersfield Narrow Canal. 
But our choice of The Railway 
was wrong for many reasons. From 
the outside, it looked like 
it should have been a rustic 
real ale pub. But inside it was 
completely rammed and mental 
- the clientele made those 
in Greenfield look positively 
demure, and there was a dark, 
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gj |— | lit was the day of the 

I Grand National, which had 
recently been shown on 
series of flat screen 
TVs , and the drinkers 
were still high on the 
adrenaline of seeing sentient 
beings exploited on their 
behalf. The bar was several 
deep and it took 15 minutes of 
jostling to get served. Among 
the crowd milled a few middle- 
aged skinheads, which is usually 
a recipe for an unpleasant, 
beery political discussion. 

By now, the weather had turned 
for the worse, and the shelter 
on Marsden platform was 
completely full of drunk people, 
which left us waiting for the 
delayed 1980s Pacer train in the 
driving rain. 

The Huddersfield train was in 
full swing. One large chap had 
stripped down to the waist 
and was wobbling his "man- 
boobs" to a raucous, jeering 
audience. Many of the drinkers 
had procured carry-outs of 
mid-strength lager and cider 
in order to continue drinking 
between pubs, and were by now 


getting very lairy. 
There was some 
discussion between 
our group whether we 
should strip naked to 
trump the act at the 
opposite end of the 
carriage, and Merrick 
started trying to 
take my clothes off. 
However, I pointed out 
that this would not be 
a wise move as "these 
fuckers are animals" 
and would steal your 
clothes to leave you naked in 
Huddersfield. 

Huddersfield railway station 
was a warzone. Previously 
that afternoon, Huddersfield 
Town hosted East Yorkshire 
Championship rivals Hull City 
(conceding an equaliser in 
injury time for a 2-2 draw) , and 
away supporters had gathered in 
large numbers on Platform 3. The 
local police had flanked them and 
were attempting to corral them 
onto a train. Further down the 
platform, an excitable young 
man in his 20s looked like he'd 
lost his temper with the police, 
who were in the process of 
arresting him. We perceived this 
to be a moment of revolution - 
the Yorkshire working classes in 
a scene of confrontation with 
their natural enemy, the police. 
But shouts of "go on, kick his 
fucking head in" were met with 
an unfavourable response from 
the local constabulary, and a 
bearded copper was dispatched 
to warn our party that if we 
continued with our taunts 
we would be wearing "silver 
bracelets" like the gentleman 
on the opposite platform. He 
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recited Section 5 of the Public 
Order Act to us before we turned 
towards the pub. 


The Head of Steam on Platform 
1 is an old favourite. I have 
fond memories of spending long 
evenings in the bar with my 
friends Gemma and Knut, lost in 
conversation about architecture 


and Black Metal. It 
didn't let us down, with 
a respectable pint and 
a civilised atmosphere 
compared to Marsden. But 
time wore on, and Gareth 
had a rendezvous planned 
in the Globe in Glossop. 

The Globe serves very 
affordable vegan food, 
but beware - its kitchen 
closes at 9pm. 

The TransPennine Express 
back to Manchester 
was as mad as all the 
others, full of packs 
of drunk meat heads 
bursting out of their 
shirts, and overly- 
coiffured screeching 
women tottering on precarious 
heels. There was a constant air 
of menace; that it might kick 
off at any moment. 

"You never get this on a train 
in London," laughed one of our 
party. Gareth added, '^Wherever 
you go, you're never more than 
six feet away from a knobhead." 
The carriage broke out into a 
spontaneous rendition of the 
1995 hit by Oasis, Wonderwall, 
followed by the Rolling Stones 
standard, (I can't get no) 
Satisfaction , as Saturday 
afternoon in northern England 
ground into Saturday night. 





There have been a few previous bands 
called Dry Heaves - a 1980s Canadian 
punk band, a contemporary Canadian all- 
girl power trio, a Minneapolis jazz-rock band 
and a Texan “dirty surf’ band, Dry Heeves. 
And there were Mississippi punks Johnny 
Vomit and the Dry Heaves. Describe your 
Dry Heaves; what do you bring to the Dry 
Heaving party? 

DH- When we first started out we 
weren't aware of the other Dry 
Heaves in existence! Our Dry 
Heaves is made up of five of the 
daftest idiots you can imagine, 
playing snot-rag hardcore punk. 
We've got something to say but 
we're not afraid of having a 
laugh and taking the piss! 

Your line-up contains members of Sheffield 
d-beat bands - has there been a migration 
from d-beat to other areas of punk? 

DH- No migration, just 
variation. Bry is still playing 
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in Skiplickers and we all still 
buzz off d-beat! 


Are you happy when you look into the 
mirror? What do you see? 

DH- Depends on inebriation 
levels . 


Should punks use the internet? 

Absolutely. The internet is a 
great tool for booking tours, 
promoting gigs and hearing new 
music. I think it's important 
that punks also don' t neglect 







We've put a lot of effort into 
building the DIY punk scene here 
over the years, and it's really 
at a peak at the minute. We have 
spaces such as The Lughole, 
Audacious Art Experiment and 
Tye Die Tapes all containing 
gig rooms, practice rooms and 
workshops, and collectively run. 
Anyone visiting Sheffield should 
check out what's going on at any 
of these spaces ! 


the old school way either 
though. Flyers/posters, distros 
and zines are such an important 
part of DIY. 

Your song Big City talks about escaping 
from a crap small town. What crap small 
towns have Dry Heaves escaped from? 
Have you found what you were looking for in 
Sheffield? What should visitors to Sheffield 
see and do? 

DH- Get ready for this... Bry- 
Scunthorpe; Avi- Barnsley; Kev- 
Mould; Marc - Grantham. Fidler 
is the only Sheffield native. 

We're all happy in Sheffield. 


http : //dryheaves-sheffield. 
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Absolutist - Traverse (Pumpkin, 

Destroy, Holy Goat, etc), contact: bo@ 
pumpkinrecords.co.uk 

Hailing from Ireland, Absolutist are as heavy 
and sludgy as the dregs of last night’s stout. 
I’ve griped before how apocalyptic crust has 
turned protest into a death cult, so won’t 
depress you with Traverse’s bleak outlook. A 
decent production offers glimpses into their 
live power: The symphonic title track slowly, 
painfully claws itself to a crescendo of fist- 
in-the-air metallic crust, leaving no sense 
untrammelled; Sleepless Tension rumbles 
off like a juggernaut that shed its brake 
fluid on the road to Armageddon; while 
Lux creates a steep bank of sound from 
mournful harmonies over relentless d-beat, 
off which echo alternative screeched and 
roared vocals. Not one for granddad’s 90th. 

Active Minds/This Close (SPHC), contact 
through: thisclose86.bandcamp.com 

This unlikely pairing of veteran 
anarchopunks Active Minds, and Discharge 
worshipers Thisclose shows a surprising 
convergence - lo-fi thrashing, tinny guitars, 
plaintive screaming, etc. Following their 
excellent The Cracks Start Appearing LP 
(see review Cubesville #18), Active Minds 
continue to send their tendrils outwards 
through these three tracks, with a mid- 
tempo rock-out number and an intense 
burst of grind, before settling into the very 
Discharge-esque A Vision for the Future. 
Thisclose purists among you will note that 
their Discharge cover, Leaders/Deceivers , 
comes from the Shootin’ up the World LP, 
and that Rodney’s screeched vocal is a 
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hyperbolic parody of Cal’s original half- 
growied style. Their self-penned Leaders , 
Deceivers brilliantly mimics the guitar riffs 
of metal-era Discharge, although the pared- 
down lyrics hark back to happier, punker, 
times. 

Detergents - No Salvation EP (Semtex 
Death), contact: semtexdeath@gmail. 
com 

There is a neglected point in punk history, 
somewhere between the emergence of Oi! 
at the turn of the 1980s, and the evolution of 
UKHC in the mid-late 1980s, which I’ll call 
UK83. Little of this genre made it to actual 
vinyl - it was mostly circulated on cassette 
tape, recorded directly through tape players. 
The Detergents revive the spirit and sound 
of this obscure era with a three-track 
monochrome offering. The anti-nuclear 
street anthem No Salvation hardly draws 
breath in its breakneck delivery, while the 
B-side delivers two mid-tempo stompers. 
The Detergents nod appreciatively to their 
forebears such as fellow Sheffielders the 
Mau Maus and even had me nostalgically 
and nerdily dragging out stuff by The 
Xpozez and Last Rites. 

The Domestics - Brutal Regimes (Kibou, 
Kangaroo), contact: kibourecords@ 
hotmail.com 

You should write about what you know. 

The Domestics hit the nail on the head 
when they’re singing about their shitty jobs, 
shit, small town life, and the shit involved 
with getting old. I look forward to each 
frantic, bile-drenched release, and the six 
explosive tracks of Brutal Regimes sit well 
in their burgeoning back catalogue. I Love 
my Job is the first hardcore song with the 
expressions “staff appraisal” and “swipecard 



entry system”, and gets me fucking angry. 
You’re Fucking Dead is a kick in the 
bollocks to nostalgia. You cannot go wrong 
with The Domestics. 

Mnnilmnn Loppu - Haista Vittu Maailma 
EP (Combat Rock Industry), contact: 
Combat Rock Industry, Vaasankatu 7, 
0500 Helsinki, Finland 

Four tracks of kick-ass Finnish punk that 
temper velocity with ferocity; amplified 
through a clean production. Bags of breaks 
and a dexterous vocal delivery provide 
precarious hardcore edges to Kasvum 
Alttari and the EP’s title track, while Pysy 
Kaukana flies like shit off a fucking shovel 
and is a truly euphoric experience. 

Nothing Clean/La Letra Pequena split 
EP (Circus of the Macabre, Samizdat, 
Vleesklak), contact through: http://laletra. 
bandcamp.com/releases 

Leicester power violence troupe Nothing 
Clean’s pedigree includes members of Diet 
Pills, Mangle, Meatpacker and Geriatric 
Unit. They play FAST. Madrid’s LLP mix it 
up a bit over a paltry three songs, and tag 
themselves emoviolence (brilliant). 

Now You’re Fucked/GSR split EP (UK 
-through Pumpkin distro), contact: 
hobartgrindcore@gmail.com 

Now You’re Fucked deliver the goods - 
pummelling grindcore, guttural/screeched 
vocals, a barely legible logo and seven 
songs that explore the darker realms of 
the male libido. If you’re stuck for a gig in 
Tasmania, you’ll fall to your knees and thank 
them for their efforts. GSR compliment 
them with a fiery shrieked vocal to deliver 
five helpings of general verbal abuse. Fave 
moment is GSR’s / am a Bastard What’s 
Your Excuse, which flies into your face like 
shit off a bastard shovel. 

V/A - Without Kibou There is Nothing 
Vol 3 (Kibou Records), contact: 
kibourecords@hotmail.co.uk 

Kibou brings you seven lime green inches 
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of vinyl that’ll leave you wondering 
what happened to your record player. 

The Shorts set this EP’s angry, pacey 
tone with a furious little number called 
Trevor. The Volunteers have nudged 
their way into being one of my favourite 
contemporary live and recorded 
bands - their track, Froze, is about 
the bizarre culture of townies going 
drinking in inappropriate seasonal 
clothing, delivered with trademark 
Neanderthal brutality. Spot on. The 
Domestics offer a demo of their raging 
Get Fucked, while Proud City Fathers 
set a brooding mid-tempo pace with 
Edge. Two-piece Captain X treat us to 
some basement riffing, while Hostages 
For Smack frantically writhe through 
Chemical Castration with some twiddly 
math bits. Forced Existence bludgeon their 
way though Lobotomy with relentless early- 
UKHC energy, while blast beats and heavy 
metal chops from Immoral Minority close the 
EP off with Plastic Tits & Autotune. 


V/A - Without Kibou There is Nothing Vol 
4 (Kibou Records) 

The last in the Kibou series is in blue. As 
I’ve said previously, Kibou Records has 
captured the spirit of DIY compilation EPs, 
making each one a snapshot of its scene 
and a document of the UKHC at the time. 
They’ve been inspiring, and I can’t wait 
to hear their future projects. Great to see 
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the inclusion of two of the UK’s most 
enduring two-pieces, 2 Sick Monkeys 
and Active Minds, alongside (now 
demised) London anarchopunks 
Slug. Rats as Big as Dogs from Bury 
St Edmunds offer some light relief 
with some lo-fi postpunk, which The 
Domestics kick neatly into touch. 
Violation’s Copper Cunt pogoes 
straight from 1982, Distank thrashes- 
up punk-era Discharge, while Pogo 
Assault are either degenerative punk 
or sophisticated, ironical noisepunk. 
Norwich punkers Zoplock close these 
compilations with, in my opinion, far 
too clean a sound and in a much more 
civilised fashion than I’d hoped. Here’s 
to the future... 


12" vinyl 


Dysteria - Fuck the Future (Wooaaargh, 
Vetla, Bones Brigade, etc), contact: 
dysteria@hotmail.com 

On the face of it, the outlook’s not so 
good. This 45rpm of sludgy, gut-wrenching 
hardcore paints a bleak picture for the future 
- humanity’s fucked, the earth is dying and 
there is little worth bothering to save. On 
the bright side, the music’s good. A searing 


female vocal over angular, heavy guitars 
and slow, chugging riffs. I’m happier than 
they’d like me to be. 

Faintest Idea - Increasing the Minimum 
Rage (TNS Records), contact: info@ 
tnsrecords.co.uk 

The revolution gets more dance-able each 
time With no sign of letting up, Kings Lynn 
favourite ska-punk revolutionaries have built 
on their previous three albums to push the 
boundaries with more personnel, a fuller 
sound and plenty of rage. The addition of 
Sara on trumpet and backing vocals, placing 
a hefty baritone sax into Little Dan’s hands 
and a few alto sax guest slots have packed- 
out an already storming brass section, such 
as in Echo Chamber's stomping brass lines. 
Meanwhile new(ish) guitarist Jack brought 
a ska-core influence that compliment’s 
Faintest Idea’s fury in The Well has Run 
Dry. Chuck in red-faced anti-authoritarian 
choruses and a smattering of dub and you 
have a dance-able retort to austerity Britain. 

Rash Decision - Seaside Resort to 
Violence/Headstrung (Pumpkin Records, 
TNS, Riotska, Kibou, etc, etc), contact: 
davidgyll-murray@hotmail.com 

Two raging releases slapped together here 
on either side of blood-red vinyl. The CDr 
version of Seaside Resort was a favourite 
of Cubesville #17 - metal-tinged, weighty, 
high velocity hardcore that we described 
as possessing the same anger as “a day 
tripper who just watched a seagull shit in his 
chips”. The pacey, pummelling hardcore of 
Seaside Resort has a strong vein of 1980s 
thrash metal running right through it down to 
the guitar chops and tinnitus-inducing solo 
licks. Headstrung sports a lo-fi production, 
which serves as a blunter instrument with 
which to bludgeon their audience. Stand-out 
moments include the explosive 10 seconds 
of Learned Things About the World , the 
Shakespearean reference of lago’s Labours 
and the deranged ragings of Gloryhole. 


Q: What's black and white and goes, "Yeeeaargh ! "? 
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War all the Time/Prolefeed split LP 
(PrejudiceMe, Doomed Future, BSD), 
contact: prejudice_me@yahoo.co.uk or 
goatsheadrecords@gmail.com 

There’s no spacing between tracks on 
either face of this vinyl release, which I 
take as a statement of intent; that either 
side represents a bubbling cauldron of 
noise over which you have no control. Each 
leaves you headspun and confused. WatT 
hail from Leeds and produce nihilistic d-beat 
with buzzsaw guitar and gurgling bass. 

Rob Kito’s pared-down, dementedly yelled, 
and often nonsensical lyrics range from 
issues such as Mothers’ Day (I am all of the 
things you hate/Mothers’ Day) to Revolution 
(Do you want it?/Do you need it?/Yes!). 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne’s Prolefeed’s side 
sounds like they got it in one take. With their 
foot firmly on the accelerator, they career 
wildly around the rubble-strewn streets of 
Chaosville. Stand-outs are the thrashing, 
Bunker with a barked Rudimentary Peni- 
esque vocal. Indeed, Footnotes and Dan is 
the Bastard carry a lyrical similarity to Peni. 
And this release’s crazy, fucked-up artwork 
makes the 12” format totally worth it. 


CDs 


politics during the Miners’ Strike, while 
A Hellish Encounter is a dibolic tale 
scribbled on Thatcher’s death-day 
of her discovering the Inferno is a 
worker’s collective. He grabs his trusty 
mandolin to end a beery session with 
the acid-satire Prince Harry’s Knob. 

Geezapunx - Angry EP/Best Before 
Dec 1982 EP (Cdr), contact through: 
www.geezapunx.co.uk 

They came, they saw, they did what 
it said on the tin. Geezapunx are four 
gentlemen old enough to have bought 
classic punk singles from Woolworths 
on the strength of reviews in Sounds 
magazine. For the Angry EP, they 
have blown the dust off songs by 
Wire and (obscurely) The Urge to 
compliment two self-penned numbers 
by bassist and editor of the brilliant 
Issue fanzine, Neil Duncan. Their 
previous EP, Best Before Dec 1982 
follows its own instructions and breaks 
up the generic punk with some lo-fi 
angular moments. 

John Player Specials - Bout Time 
(Pumpkin Records), contact: Bo@ 
PumpkinRecords.co.uk 

JPS were putting the final touches 
on this as far back as Cubesville #16 
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Attila the Stockbroker - Live at the Greys 
(Mad Butcher Records), contact: attila@ 
attilathestockbroker.com 

Although he’s celebrating 35 years as 
a ranting poet, anyone who saw the 
extract from his interview in Cubesville 
#12 will appreciate Attila is as animated 
and energised as in his early days. This 
breathless performance was recorded in 
Brighton last year, for whose football team 
Attila is the official poet. His material has 
gained a few soft spots in recent years - 
Attila talks tenderly about bereavement and 
family relationships against his background 
of his Marxist-Leninist politics. Never Forget 
reminisces about Conservative revenge 
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and finally released a finely-crafted, 
seamless, 10-track debut solo album. 
JPS are a hot, fermenting keg of 
influences, agitating ska, punk, dub 
and crust together in a strong, heady 
brew - Bad Man Baji borrows riffs 
from Trojan 7”s, whereas the big 
brass sound and rock-outs of Higher 
View and Hippy Bashin ’ feel like they 
were belted out in the 1990s. Parasite 
showcases JPS for the dancefloor- 
filling, party-ska, anarchistic hellraisers 
they became over the last decade. 
Bout Time... But worth the wait. 


Matilda’s Scoundrels/The Barracks 
split CD, contact: Matildas. 
Scoundrels@Gmail.com or 
TheBarracks@Yahoo.co.uk 

This EP should have been badged “the 
Battle of Hastings”. Two raucous Hastings 
bands treat us to four tracks a-piece 
with different takes on punk - MS with 
electrified folk, against The Barracks’ 
rowdy streetpunk. MS are slick and well- 
rehearsed, while The Barracks fill out with a 
few rough live tracks. And they both buddy- 
up and cover each other’s songs. 


accessible and intelligent, with plenty of self- 
depreciating humour. Most of its 15 tracks 
are written in English (rather than their 
favoured Gallic), and explore Oi Polloi’s 
range; streetpunk anthems The Face and 
GCHQ ; 1980s proto-crust in Dirty Protest, 
and the monosyllabic d-beat thrash-outs 
of No and Yes that counterbalance this 
highly charged addition to Oi Polloi’s anti- 
authoritarian canon. 

The Pukes - Too Drunk to Pluck (Hoo 
Ha), contact:thepukes77@gmail.com 

Proving that punk standards played by a 
grrrl ukulele gang is no one-card trick, the 
Pukes follow up their genre-changing EP 
on Damaged Goods (see Cubesville #15) 
with a full-length album produced by (who I 
excitedly hope to be) former Tenpole Tudor 
bassist Dick Crippen. Too Drunk’s addition 
of a rhythm section makes it instantly 
dance-able, while its gang choruses lend 
it volubility. Favourite moments are the 
raucous rendition of Banned from the Pubs, 
the upbeat Holiday in Cambodia (whose 
intro is BETTER with ukuleles), and the 
inspired and totally brilliant collection of 
Discharge songs, Dismedley. 

Riggots - In Joke (Antipop), contact 
through: riggots.bandcamp.com 

Just room to sneak in a mention of one of 
the most exciting and imaginative bands 
to emerge in the last year or so. Despite 
being pared-down to just two members 
(guitar and drums), Wigan’s Riggots roll 
40 years of alternative rock and punk into 
13 angular, angsty tracks. EA OK is 1 
minute 40 of frantically writhing, while A 
Song for the Misery Men plays Black Flag 
influences against Led Zeppelin. Is this 
rock sophistication... or punk degeneration? 
Whatever, it pushes boundaries right back. 


Oi Polloi - Saorsa (Mass Productions), 
contact: oipolloi_alba@hotmail.com 

Thankfully the mighty Polloi haven’t sat 
back with the departure of guitarist Ricky; 
architect of their progressive streetcrust 
direction. Saorsa is trademark Oi Polloi - 
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Thisclose - One Foot in the Grave, 
contact through: thisclose86.bandcamp. 
com 

Did this start as an in-joke? Thisclose’s 
compiled output of 28 tracks of Discharge- 




by-numbers d-beat with tinitus-rattling metal- 
era shrieks demonstrates hero-worship on 
an epic scale. Or do these collected two 
albums and two EPs represent a concerted 
campaign to re-appraise Discharge’s 
dreadful mid-1980s metal phase? When 
we spoke to singer Rodney in Cubesville 
#14, he claimed to hate “sub Motorhead 
b-side shit with no d-beat in any song”. No 
fear of that here. With plenty of depth in the 
production this is probably on par with the 
original recordings... if Discharge kept their 
classic Hear Nothing line-up and allowed 
Cal screech like a scalded banshee. A must- 
have for Discharge fanatics. Tomorrow 
belongs to Thisclose! 

V/A - Smash Capitalism (Songs for 
a Social Revolution) (Mad Butcher 
Records), contact: mike@madbutcher. 
net 

Great if you don’t like capitalism or fascists. 
Mad Butcher Records reflects its prolific 
output of anti-fascist, left wing punk and 
ska with a 21-track compilation, cataloguing 
the good, the bad and the ugly. The CD is 
dominated by tuneful punk defined by bands 
around in, respectively, 1977 and UK82, 
with simple guitar hooks and stomping 
choruses. Stand-out moments include the 
excellent Kapelle Vorwarts who totally nail 
that sing-along pogoing Deutsch-punk 
sound; Parisian punkers Brixton Cats 
belt out upbeat powerpunk; Barcelona 
streetpunks 
Sewer Brigade 
knock out a 
rousing Oi! 

Song; and 
Stuttgart’s 
Artificial Eyes 
sing straight 
from the 
terraces: “I 
just want a 
revolution/I just 
want a brand 
new revolution.” 



Wadeye - Wadeye Harder EP (Cdr), 
contact through: www.wadeye. 
co.uk 

Formed during a hiatus of JPS, 
Wadeye kicked around Manchester 
punk/ska/anarcho circles for a couple 
of years, have evolved a steady line- 
up and found their voice with a debut 
three-song EP. Their ska-crust fusion 
has a hard, bitter, street edge as they 
rage through anti-authoritarian rant 
Lifelong Problem, cop-hating Never 
Forget and tribal yell We are the 
Wadeye. It says a lot about how much 
on their game Wadeye are that they 
played their set on a pop-up stage in 
central Manchester during the anti-tory 
protests. Can’t wait for more. 
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Wonk Unit - Pwosion Idea, Feel the 
Wonkness (TNS, Boss Tuneage, 
etc), contact: bev@tnsrecords. 
co.uk 

Rounding up some of your favourite 
moments from Wonk Unit’s first three 
CDs, every song’s a belter - a pop- 
punk vehicle for Alex’s off-the-wall 
lyrics. But seeing as each album 
has been hand-crafted from different 
materials, there’s a few cracks 
showing and some rough grouting 
required between tracks. ..But they rest 
on firm foundations for future releases. 



The Cunningham Ammendment, 

Vol 16 No 1, A5 28pgs, contact: TCA 
Room 6, Tangleford House, The Street, 
Bawdeswell, Norfolk NR20 4RT 

“Why do the sheep keep voting in new 
shepherds?” This publication addresses 
this and many more vexing anarchist 
conundrums. TCA tackles current anarchist 
issues and kicks around anarchist 
philosophy through beautifully type-set 
pages that mimic the small ads sections in 
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popular pre-war magazines. Engaging, 
funny and surreal, every page is a 
masterpiece. “Life’s journey is not to 
arrive at the grave in a well-preserved 
body ... But rather to skid in sideways 
totally worn out and shouting Weeeeee! 
That was some fucking ride!” 

Get Tanked #1, £2, A5 24pgs, 
contact: kantgirl@outlook.com 

Emz came up trumps with a follow- 
up zine to Liverpool stalwart Brew for 
Breakfast. Seems like she’s found 
her voice with this venture, as well 
as creating a zine that plays off the 
totally positive vibe of the Liverpool 
DIY scene. This issue is crammed with 
columns, rants and conversations, such 
as fallafel tour stories, women in punk, 
NHS privatisation, politically-correct 
censorship and Liverpool’s admirable 
trashing of a fascist march. Fan writing 
on Tim Loud and Matilda’s Scoundrels, 
and an intelligent chat with about 
Liverpool DIY scene with Antipop make 
this an inspiring debut, or a natural 
evolution, whichever way you see it. 


j Issue 83, £1, A4 16pgs, contact: 
lssuepunkzine@hotmail.co.uk 

It’s no secret I’m a fan of this regular 
I publication that’s totally immersed in 
the DIY scene around Basingstoke. 
Cultural commentators will refer back 
to it when they want a record of 2016. 
Compulsive gig-goer Neil comprehensively 
catalogues the hundreds of live bands 
he sees each year. This issue interviews 
Bracknell punk’n’rollers All the Rage (DC) 
and crams in more reviews and photos than 
16 A4 pages should allow. 


Positive Creed #28, £2, A4 24 pgs, 
contact: positivecreed@gmail.com 

Rob is on such a roll getting this zine out 
that we will already be three into the future. 
This one’s worth it for a Cubesville rant 
about DIY publishing, alongside a few other 
carefully-selected zinesters. Interviews 


with Against Me!, Newtown Neurotics, 
former Jam drummer Rick Buckler and Boff 
Whalley (see pi 2), sit alongside rants and 
reviews to brighten your bathroom. 

Pull the Trigger #1, £2, A5 72pgs, 
contact: kibourecords@hotmail.com 

This didn’t feel like a first issue - it spoke 
with the authority of a well-established 
UK punkzine. If it wasn’t worth it for my 
article and cartoon about cars, it’s got more 
bands than you can shake a stick at, and 
will definitely be the go-to zine for all your 
underground punk/hc needs. Interviews 
include Revenge of the Psychrotronic Man, 
The Repossessed, Shithouse, Chestbuster, 
Transpunks, etc, and packed with rants 
and articles makes it a busy read. A fine 
replacement for the long-standing zines that 
have folded in recent times. 

Scratch That Itch #5, 3 Euros, A6 136 
pgs, contact: scratch.that.itch.zine@ 
gmail.com 

“Sometimes I feel like I’ve gone so normy 
that I’ve forgotten how to punk.” Kathleen 
takes a month out from her job of driving 
an ambulance to drive the band Caves 
around Europe supporting Against Me! This 
travelzine flows between words, photos 
and drawings as she re-lives the nuances 
of touring - lost sleep, a food fixation 
and absorption into an extended family. 
Kathleen probably wouldn’t admit it, but on 
the strength of the totally moving account 
of rescuing Mexican migrants in US desert, 
Agua Pura (reviewed Cubesville #16), she is 
one of the UK’s most evocative zinesters. 

Try to Wake up with a Smile on Your 
Face, A5 40pgs, contact: kidpunk@ 
gerontenpunk.de 

Chriz flits effortlessly between English and 
his native German to deliver this resolute 
Berlin zine, combining his loves of punk, 
football anarchism and street art into a 
monochrome, photocopied, totally authentic 
publication. This issue is brilliantly collaged 
together in fine zine tradition with photos 
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blending into drawings and typed words, 
although the language is mainly German 
and taxes my scant survivalist knowledge 
from expeditions to Berlin. 

Trust 176, 3 Euros A4 68 pgs, contact: 
dolf@trust-zine.de 

While we’re extolling the virtues of German 
DIY publications, from the opposite end 
of the spectrum comes Trust - a glossy, 
professional, beautifully crafted narrative 
on German alternative culture — with 
breathtaking photography artful use of 
white space and crammed with interviews, 
reviews and columns. I really must learn 
German properly. Or move there, based on 
the vibrancy of Trust. 


books 


Carter Sholz - Gypsy (PM Press), contact 
through: www.PMPress.org 

Sixteen scientists lie in hibernation on 
board the fleeing starship Gypsy; they 
represent an almost hopeless bid for 
freedom - to establish a colony in a 
barely-reachable solar system. The Earth 
they leave behind is free-falling into a 
neoconservative nightmare. Political 
power and basic resources are swallowed 
in the insatiable greed of transnational 
corporations and oligarchs, who push all risk 
and responsibility onto the powerless and 
starving. 

These refugee scientists represent a secret 
project to harness collective scientific 
thought to construct a vessel capable of 
reaching the nearest inhabitable planet. 

At different stages in their 84-year journey, 
five scientists are each roused from their 
slumbers to sit alone in a dark, cramped, 
silent control room and repair their stripped- 
down, precarious ship. Carter Sholz never 
flinches from addressing the science 
involved in propelling Gypsy through its 
heartbreaking long journey and painstaking 


deceleration around distant suns. 

We hear of each crewmate’s damaged 
past - promising student Sophie, who 
was forced into corporate slavery 
after selling her body for a university 
education. Or Fang Tir Eoghain who 
first escaped a life of servitude in 
China, and then an alcoholic stepfather 
in Ireland. 

Back on Earth, the Gypsy project 
represents a threat to the watchful, 
vengeful people in power - it 
demonstrates how scientific brilliance, 
ingenuity and collective will are not the 
exclusive domain of power and wealth. 
Despite this, Carter Sholz offers little 
hope, other than reminding us that 
science, in the 19th and early 20th 
Centuries, was a tool of anarchists and 
the left, before a power grab by the 
right. 

Elsewhere, this book reproduces Carter 
Sholz’s essay, The United States of 
Impunity, which gives a damning, and 
again bleak, account of transnationals’ 
power-grab in the wake of deregulation, 
and the illegal war following 9-11. 
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No-one batted and eyelid when TV' s Doctor Who regenerated 
as punk poet and Bard of Salford John Cooper Clarke - it 
made perfect sense. Nor when it was revealed that Poly 
Styrene had turned to time travel following the release 
of her first album with X-Ray Spex in 1978 (it explained 
her disappearance from public life and come-back on a more 
spiritual plane) . Now the two are united in. . . 

DOCTOR 110 1 in 
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starring 


John Cooper Clarke and Poly 
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